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ABSTRACT 


South Africa’s recent higher education protests around fees and decolonizing 
institutions have shone a spotlight on important issues and have inspired global 
discussion. We witnessed similar resistance during apartheid, where African 
languages and ideas were limited. The educational space was the most affected 
by clashes between languages and ideas; we saw this in the prioritizing of English 
and Afrikaans over indigenous African languages and the prioritizing of Western 
medicine, literature, arts, culture, and science over African ones. This chapter will 
show how formal education and knowledge production in South Africa has been 
used as a tool to repress Black people, while discrediting their knowledge systems. 
This discussion will draw from impepho, which is rejected by Christians because its 
main use is for communicating with ancestors. The herb has many other medicinal 
uses, but it is still rejected. African practices are used and revitalized by AIC like 
the Shembe Church and revolutionary movements like FMF: 


INTRODUCTION 


African knowledge systems, science, philosophy and culture have been sidelined 
from mainstream educational institutions. African inventions and uses have largely 
been written out of history and left out of school syllabuses. This has been done 
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through the use and abuse of power; Western settlers decided what information was 
valuable and should be taught. Historically the driving factor has been the Western 
mission church, which pushed the agenda of the inferiority of Africans and alienated 
people from their culture for colonial and capitalistic reasons. The “othering” and 
sidelining of all that is African was perpetuated through vulgar and ethnocentric 
racism, which Frantz Fanon discusses as having taken place in stages. Bantu Biko 
believes that this racism has gone as far as instilling self-hatred in black Africans, 
an issue that has been a huge hurdle in South Africa’s development and in the 
development of black identity as a whole. 

Racism as a controlling tool worked its way into schools and was used to 
destabilize any system that challenged the Western Christian Church, capitalism 
or white privilege. Historically this can be seen through the repression of African 
Independent Churches like the Shembe Church, where missionaries and the state used 
educational systems and the media to push false propaganda, which put members 
at odds with schools and earned members the unfair reputation of being backward 
and uneducated. 

The 1976 and more recent #FeesMustFall student protests further showed the 
oppression directed at black students, African knowledge systems and culture. 
Students have called for decolonized education that puts more relatable African 
ideas first, in the hope of restoring cultural identity and dealing with developmental 
challenges. Indigenous knowledge, like the uses of important herbs like Helichrysum 
or impepho, remain largely unutilized, despite its functions, accessibility and medical 
benefits. This chapter will discuss these themes while highlighting the benefits and 
challenges to decolonizing educational institutions and using indigenous knowledge 
as a tool to do so. 


METHODOLOGY 


The discussion on decolonization and the relevance of indigenous knowledge is 
not one that should only be explored on a curriculum or content level. We should 
be mindful of it even in teaching methodologies and how we conduct research and 
produce knowledge. This research will use qualitative methods. Qualitative research 
is unstructured, flexible and relaxed and aims to describe and explain a situation, 
phenomenon, problem or event (Mason, 1994: 101). This method, while Western, 
does in some ways lead us closer to decoloniality because it gives the participants 
room to shape the narrative and the direction the research should take and allows for 
the inclusion of rich history and background the researcher might have overlooked. 
It is important to consider the historical background of the research topic, people’s 
opinions of and responses to issues and detailed descriptions of research issues 
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(Kumar, 2005: 12-13). The central research technique was in-depth interviews. 
This paper drew from secondary sources such as books, articles and online sources 
It also relied on ethnographic research done on the Shembe Church. The research 
was done as part of Master’s degree requirements between 2011 and 2013. The 
thesis is titled: Shembe Religion’s Integration of African Traditional Religion and 
Christianity: A Sociological Case Study. The bulk of the primary research was 
conducted in eBuhleni, one of the biggest Shembe factions. eBuhleni is an Inanda 
Shembe Village situated in Kwa-Zulu Natal (KZN), where gatherings take place in 
July and September each year. The researcher visited this division of the Shembe 
Church during their July gathering in 2011, where I documented details about the 
Shembe history, ideas, practices and the followers’ perceptions of how they are 
treated individually and institutionally as a religious group. More information was 
gathered through visits to ekuPhakameni, the oldest faction of the Shembe Church. 
I also visited Shembe Temples in and around Kwa Mashu and Inanda in KZN. 
Interviews and focus group discussions were conducted with Shembe followers and 
strategic informants in their homes, places of work and temples. More interviews 
were conducted to explore some of the themes of this paper, which were not fully 
covered in the Master’s research. Two traditional healers were interviewed; namely 
Buhlebendalo Mda, who is also a musician and runs a mentorship programme, and 
secondly, Tabiso Gobela, a Witwatersrand University graduate, who also partook 
in Fees Must Fall protest action. He now works as a sangoma and a TV producer. 
The idea was to speak to healers, and those who possess indigenous knowledge. 
In-depth questions were asked around the usefulness of the knowledge they pose, 
which they believe should be mainstreamed and taught in institutions of learning. 
Finally, I interviewed student leaders and students who were involved in Fees Must 
Fall (FMF) action and the continuing decolonializing projects taking shape in many 
institutions all over South Africa. The participants were Lehakoe Masedi, teaching 
and learning facilitator and Master’s student at the Law faculty at the University 
of the Free State (UFS). I also spoke to Mosa Moerane, an LLB student who also 
works as a student assistant at the UFS Centre for Universal Access and Disability 
Support. Finally, I spoke to Busisiwe Ntsele, a PhD candidate and former lecturer 
at the UFS Sociology department. Busisiwe did her undergraduate studies and her 
Master’s in the law department at the University of Johannesburg. These interviews 
focused on reimagined educational institutions and what decolonized structures 
might look like, as well as the challenges in making such structures a reality. 
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HISTORY OF REPRESSION: THE RISE OF WESTERN 
RELIGION, EDUCATION AND CAPITALISM 


The 1976 Soweto Uprising was one of the many turning points in apartheid 
resistance. It plunged the issues facing black youth into center stage, shining a 
light on the brutal apartheid government’s reaction to resistance and questioning. 
This uprising challenged the damaging narrative of dysfunctional black youth that 
existed then and which continues to exist. The youth of 1976 took to the streets to 
challenge the tightening of the 1953 Bantu Education Act (Ndlovu, 2006: 318). The 
1953 Act reduced funding for black schools and universities, and was designed to 
steer black students towards unskilled labour (Union of South Africa, 1953: 263). 
The 1970s amendments saw Afrikaans being introduced as the main language in 
schools. Students feared this move would create even more challenges in an already 
problematic education system. Many did not understand Afrikaans and questioned 
the move. Afrikaans was also viewed as the oppressors’ language, making the change 
highly contentious (Hyslops, 1989: 10). 

The Bantu Education Act was not the first time that the state used education against 
black people as a controlling power tool. The manner in which mainstream, Western 
education was delivered to black South Africans is problematic in its own right. One 
of the ways that western education was imposed on Africans was through religion. 
Africans were educated on Western Christianity, while manipulated into rejecting 
their own cultural and religious practices. From the moment missionaries set foot in 
Africa, South America and Asia, their aim was to indoctrinate the indigenous people 
and to manipulate them into adopting Western ideas and Christianity, which would 
further Western domination and strengthen Western economies. The missionaries 
often turned to morality and religious dogma when trying to control colonies. Many 
of the ideas the missionaries spread were based less on religious ideas and more on 
Western cultural ideas and their interpretation of the religion (Dougall, 1963: 60). 
One of these was Calvinism, which encouraged determinism and pushed the idea 
that heaven and eternal peace, are reserved for the select few, namely the rich land 
and factory owners. The poor were viewed as ungodly, and could only come closer 
to godliness through constant labour. This view led to the rise of capitalism in the 
West, and defined idleness as a sin (Tarsons, 1958: 101 & 103). As time went on 
these ideas spread by missionaries also allowed white business owners to create 
cheap, non-competitive workforces made up of oppressed black people (Christie 
and Collins, 1984: 163). These ideas continued long after the arrival of missionaries 
and were promoted in schools, churches and various other social structures. Many of 
these ideas were even used to prolong oppressive regimes such as apartheid in South 
Africa. The Western missionaries believed that their interpretation of Christianity was 
the “correct” and “universal” interpretation (Ani, 1994: 517). Indigenized versions 
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of Christianity and African Traditional Religion were rejected; those who partook 
in these practices were often accused of being devil worshipers. White missionaries 
wanted Africans to reject their traditional beliefs; they often portrayed them as being 
fundamentally at odds with Christianity (Pauw, 1963: 34). African converts were 
therefore encouraged or coerced to reject their ancestors, cultural ideas and rituals. 
The hidden agenda behind Mission Christianity as already mentioned was to 
allow the West’s control over colonies, land and labor. Indigenous people were 
convinced that being idle was a sin and the only way one could prove one was not 
guilty of this sin was by working in businesses owned by the colonizers (Christie 
and Collins, 1984: 163). A “good Christian” would work in a mine or on farms, in 
shops, factories, white-owned homes and businesses, because whiteness was seen 
as being next to godliness, and Jesus was/is portrayed as white (Ani, 1994: 219). 
Eurocentric ideas and practices were also portrayed as “objective” or “scientific” 
universal discourse which could not be disputed or questioned. This in part was to 
sideline African ideas and create doubt around their worthiness, but also in order 
to further Western capitalist and political agendas centered on domination and 
conquering (Ani, 1994: 515 - 516). Many people gave up useful African practices 
and knowledge systems in exchange for earning a measly wage which was often 
insufficient to maintain whole families. These ideas were often spread in schools and 
churches. People were made to believe that they struggled because blackness was 
inferior, less than human or a sin (Ani, 1994: 282). They were also convinced that 
they struggled because they were lazy, and God only rewarded those who worked 
hard. Those who did work hard and still struggled nonetheless were made to believe 
that this was God’s will or that they were not working hard enough (Douglas, 1979: 
51). The Western mission often used the idea of religious determinism in order to 
maintain their political and economic hold and control. Determinism assumes that 
there are external factors acting upon an individual; the idea is that the external 
factors are active while the individual is passive and powerless (Douglas, 1979: 
51; O’Connor, 2010). Missionaries convinced Africans that this external force 
was God and that they were there to carry out God’s will. God’s will could not be 
questioned because the missionaries convinced Africans that God was all-knowing 
and all-powerful (Zagzebski, 2004: 1). This idea still exists even today, as people 
going through hardship seek comfort in the idea that it is “God’s will’, and people 
will often encourage people going through difficulty by saying; “Everything happens 
for a reason’, instead of working through solutions and questioning challenging 
situations. Africans then start to believe and accept that theirs is a life characterized 
by struggle, or that the only way they can come closer to happiness and freedom is by 
rejecting all that they are and subscribing to the norms set out by white missionaries 
and authorities, who have positioned themselves as the authorities on God’s will. 
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DISCREDITING AFRICAN IDEOLOGY AND 
HISTORY: A SHEMBE CASE STUDY 


Emerging African churches questioned the power missionaries gave themselves at 
the expense of African ideas. One such group was the Shembe Church. The Shembe 
Church was/is one group that was/is seen as ‘amaqaba’, meaning primitive and 
uneducated, because of the steps the church has taken to revitalize African culture, 
which has historically been viewed as backwards. Again, these are ideas that were 
spread in churches and schools by white missionaries heading up those structures. 
Repression within the educational system started long before the Soweto Uprising 
or Bantu Education, and the Shembe Church also experienced oppression at the 
hands of Western education and knowledge production structures like the Christian 
Church and media. 

Many believe the Shembe Church started in 1910 (Vilakazi, Mthethwa and 
Mpanza, 1986: 43). The rise of African Independent/Indigenous Churches (AIC) 
was fueled by the desire to interpret the Bible in a way Africans could understand 
and apply in their daily lives. The aim of this and other African churches was to 
revitalise African culture, religion, knowledge systems and family structures which 
had been dismantled and destroyed by colonialism and industrialisation. The birth of 
the Industrial Revolution in SA was characterized by chaos, disorder and confusion. 
These changes were evident in the social, political and individual/personal spheres, 
and were controversial and contested. The changes were expansionist, exploitative and 
consumptive; they were legitimated through the ideology of progress, development 
and growth. The new changes brought about by technology and industrialization 
encouraged inequality and created huge gaps between the rich and poor. These 
changes also encouraged the exploitation of people and the environment for profit 
and growth (Jenks, 1993: 7). Many of the challenges that plagued South Africa then 
still exist now, over a century later. For this reason, the Fees Must Fall activists’ 
call for decolonization and the embracing of African ideas is so important and 
urgent, because if left unchallenged, the status quo will remain despite the social 
and environmental destruction that has been caused over the centuries. Lehakoe 
questions the manner in which the capitalist agenda is given importance over and 
above the environment, despite the destruction the market has created. 


That’s the excuse often used, questioning what is the use of this *indigenous 
knowledge* if you can’t apply it in the real world? I think the way Africans think is 
sustainable... So sure we can do all this work *calling for decolonised education* 
in the university, but it also needs to be done in the world because capitalism has 
ruined literally everything; the world after 2030 is not going to be able to reverse 
climate change and that is because of capitalism, societies are becoming more 
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and more unequal because of capitalism. A lot more of this discussion and steps 
in decolonising needs to go out into the world... Because there will come a time 
when even individuals with capital realise that this is not working, maybe we have 
to change it. Then it will be individuals who have that knowledge *indigenous 
knowledge* that’s the kind of role we are going to have to play to show how things 
can be done differently. (Lehakoe, interview with author, 2019) 


The Shembe church in many ways emerged as a reaction to the spread of 
capitalism in SA, critiquing the way black people were exploited and used as cheap 
labour to service the needs of the white and questioning the associated damage to 
the environment (Griffin, 1995: 11). Shembe Church founder Isaiah Shembe’s ideas 
emerged in the early 1900s, after a century of social transformation, domination and 
fragmentation of the African people through internal cultural warfare, colonization, 
Western missionaries, increased industrialization and environmental factors of 
drought and disease. The Shembe community provided religious, economic, cultural 
and moral space for early followers, most of whom were marginalized: young girls, 
orphans and women (Johns, 2004: 403). Isaiah Shembe and his followers created a 
discourse of ‘cultural truth’ which was set to challenge the ideologies of the state 
and Christian missionaries (Muller & Buchanan, 1994: 45). Song, dance and dream 
narratives were seen as cultural treasures and were used to convey the message of 
cultural truth which centered around self-acceptance and love of one’s physical 
appearance, culture, identity and so on. The performance and cultural messages 
embedded within it are collectively re-enacted by the social body. These cultural 
performances serve anumber of purposes; they communicate both daily and historical 
experiences of Isaiah Shembe and his followers, and this is done through written and 
spoken language (Muller & Buchanan, 1994: 47). They were also an important way 
of creating and sharing new knowledge and experiences and revitalising old ones. 

Shembe’s aim moved beyond restoring African culture; his movement also hoped 
to create unity and multiculturalism by incorporating different African, Indian and 
Arabic cultural practices and Western Christianity into one religious ideology. It is 
also this multiculturalism that needs to be explored and implemented in coming up 
with decolonial strategies. The Shembe Church’s move towards multiculturalism 
has seen its fair share of rejection. In some ways, the move towards multiculturalism 
created even more division between the Shembe Church and anti-Christian/ anti- 
Western movements. The Shembe Church and many other movements were rejected 
by African Traditional Religion(s) (ATR) and Christianity. African religious groups 
rejected the Shembe Church and other churches because many were founded 
during a time when black people were being oppressed by Christian missionaries. 
Adopting Christianity therefore seemed like a betrayal. African religious groups 
felt that adopting Christianity weakened the anti-Western oppression resistance. 
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African Traditional Religionists like Mndende (2009: 1) feel that many African 
religions only incorporated Christianity and other Ibramic faiths to “justify” their 
own religion to the sceptics. 

Christian missionaries and the state still felt threatened by the Shembe Church 
despite the fact that the church did not completely reject Western teachings and 
Christian ideas. An elaborate propaganda campaign was created; the story of Isaiah 
Shembe flying off a mountain to his death was strategically concocted. This story 
was created to prove that Isaiah Shembe was an impostor and a fake; this would 
therefore discredit the whole religious movement. According to the story, Isaiah 
Shembe told his followers to go to Mount iNhlangakazi (this is the sacred mountain 
where the annual January pilgrimage takes place) where they would see him fly 
to heaven. He allegedly attached feathers to his back and when he jumped off the 
mountain, he hit the rocks and died (Meersman, 2012). Shembe’s actual death was 
caused by salt fever; his body was reabsorbing its own perspiration. Isaiah Shembe’s 
son, Johannes Shembe told Fernandez (1973: 44) that his father literally worked 
himself to death. Isaiah Shembe often walked very long distances to baptize new 
members of the church. Isaiah Shembe often shared the details of how he was going 
to die. Johannes Shembe mentioned that he never believed his father when he spoke 
of how he would die. Johannes Shembe mentions that his father was so strong and 
healthy; he never believed that his father could die from an illness like salt fever 
(Fernandez, 1973: 44). The story of Shembe flying off a mountain was printed in 
newspapers, told in churches and taught in schools as part of South African history. 
The story created a lot of conflict and uncertainty within the Shembe Church as 
many followers were unsure whether it was true or false. The everyday insults and 
discrimination led many members to leave the church or drop out of school. Education 
was then seen as being in conflict with the Shembe religion and many of the youth 
felt pressure to choose between church and an education. As a result, the church 
became known as the church of the uneducated (Mpanza, 1999). This is because they 
were not receiving formal education, while their cultural and indigenous knowledge 
was seen as backwards or inadequate. This example is just one illustration of how 
colonial forces distorted or lied about African history and discredited knowledge 
systems. They did this in ways that were racist and that brought Africanness into 
question. This kind of overt oppression and racism, while no longer as prominent, 
now exists in more covert ways. Mosa (interview with author, 2019) raises this issue 
in relation to African languages being marginalised in academia and the non-verbal 
way in which universities communicate that blackness is not welcomed; 


The university is very interesting in the value it gives you based on different things, 
so you are valuable it you can speak English and you are most likely to succeed in 
a university like this one *UFS*, you are even better if you can speak Afrikaans. 
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It’s very possible that you could get your degree just off those two things... We are 
a majority black country and in this university it is not hard for you to go into a 
department and only find one person who is black in the entire department and 
that person might be the admin lady at best because even the admin people on this 
campus are often white women... The broad categorising of women means that 
it is possible to say we have succeeded in our transformation goals because we 
have the people listed in the designated groups of the employment equity act and 
it could remain untransformed regardless *because mostly white women are being 
hired*. And these are the people you interact with in the department, so even their 
reaction to how they speak to white Afrikaner students versus how they speak to 
black students is vastly different. So circling back to your question on decolonisation, 
it can’t only be that decolonising in education is only limited to the curriculum, to 
the teaching, to the learning. It’s a literal dismantling, breaking apart, we literally 
have to deconstruct the very ways in which we exist. 


FRANTZ FANON AND BANTU BIKO 


Biko’s theoretical ideas are the most fitting for this discussion as they help make sense 
of discussions on decoloniality and students often draw from black consciousness 
to make sense of repressive university environments and in their call for change. 
Biko was also influenced by ATR in his writing and activism. His ideals on black 
consciousness go beyond political activism; black consciousness is about the 
acceptance of blackness, and just like the founding principles of the Shembe Church, 
black consciousness encourages black people to embrace their identity, skin, hair, 
culture, and tradition and religion are also part of this (Sogiba, 1996: v). When 
looking at Biko, Fanon’s ideas are not too far away, as they both conceptualise 
blackness and colonial analysis in similar ways. Fanon argues there is a mutual link 
between culture and racism, both for the people who practice racism and for those 
who become victims of it. The connection between racism and culture can even be 
explained according to the different phases of colonialism. Fanon makes a distinction 
between two types of colonial racism. The first is vulgar racism; here the inferiority 
of the indigenous people is proven by citing physiological science, with claims like 
those that Africans have smaller brains than Europeans (McCulloch, 1983: 119). 
The second is ethnocentrism; which is more sophisticated than vulgar racism. In 
ethnocentrism, the aim shifts from objectifying the physiology of the individual to 
objectifying the cultural style of a group. Vulgar racism became embarrassing after 
the brutal way in which it was used in Nazi Germany; it also became increasingly 
hard to defend in the colonising countries owing to the growing anti-colonial 
consciousness (McCulloch, 1983: 120). Ethnocentrism is more complex, subtle and 
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often harder to identify. It relies more on cultural differences rather than biological 
differences. An example of ethnocentrism is how white Christians sidelined and 
rejected the cultural use of impepho and filled the gaps with Western culture and 
practices. Mosa’s (interview with author, 2019) statement shows how ethnocentrism 
can also be used as a tool to delegitimize knowledge systems, and celebrate Western 
ones at the expense of African ideas; 


In 2015 I attended an environmental summit and there was a white woman who 
was presenting, she was an academic and she had received funding from Europe 
to teach black people in the townships how to build mud houses. Because now they 
have come to realise the sophistication of the mud house, even the ones we typically 
build with bottles, they are now calling them eco buildings, saying they are cool in 
summer and warm in winter. In Sotho we call them “mokgoro”, and they are our 
houses and it’s how we live. But now suddenly because a white woman said so, they 
are now worth millions of Euros as an idea, as a concept. And the reason why we 
got into these stupid ways of concrete is because they came from Europe and said 
our mud houses were uncivilised. 


Ethnocentrism is another discourse that the powerful use to justify domination. 
Stereotypes help in creating and perpetuating ethnocentrism (Blaut, 1992: 289). 
One can therefore conclude that ethnocentrism is broad and it manifests itself in 
many different ways and different fields in society. This makes it harder to identify 
and therefore more difficult to alter. Ethnocentrism can be an individual or group’s 
refusal to acknowledge another individual or group’s ideas and practices or structural 
oppression that leads to one or more groups being denied resources and opportunities 
based on their race, culture, ethnicity, religion and so on. 

Fanon (1964: 44) believes that racism is just one way in which colonial oppression 
discredited people’s entire way of life; ranging from their language, religion, culture, 
dress, food, indigenous knowledge to all aspects of society. The racist colonialists 
had no interest in the indigenous cultures; their main concern was to establish 
complete control over a given territory (McCulloch, 1983: 122). Racism was one 
tool that helped the colonialists achieve this goal. Fanon and Bantu Biko have very 
similar ideas on the subject of colonial discourse and the impact imperialism had 
on the indigenous people. According to Biko (2004: 54) “The system has allowed 
so dangerous an anti-black attitude to build up amongst whites that it is taken as 
almost a sin to be black”. This anti-black attitude exists beyond Western society; 
it has been so ingrained into people’s mindsets that even indigenous people (black 
people in the case of Biko’s writings on South Africa) start to believe it. According 
to Biko (2004:111), the “black man” internally develops a certain state of alienation 
and hate. Indigenous people reject themselves and everything they stand for, from 
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the biological level like the color of their skin and texture of their hair, to their social 
make up including culture, religion and language. The colonized reject their own 
identity because they attach the meaning of whiteness/Western values to all that 
is good (Biko, 2004: 111). The hatred that people often feel towards themselves 
and all which resembles their identity comes from the way they live and the ways 
in which they were socialized as children. This situation applies today as working 
class black people in post-apartheid South Africa are still deprived of resources, 
quality education, opportunities and recognition. 

During apartheid, Black South Africans found themselves in a state of alienation; 
they found themselves feeling inferior and less than human. The inferiority which 
many black people felt stemmed from observing their surroundings and making 
comparisons between predominantly black areas and predominantly white/middle 
class areas. Most black people looked at their surroundings and found that their schools 
were not the same as white schools. The education many black people received was 
inferior to that of white people. The black individual saw that homes were different, 
streets and neighbourhoods were different, with white neighbourhoods being better 
and superior (Biko, 1998: 362). All this observation led the black individual to one 
conclusion; that something is incomplete or missing within black humanity. “The 
black individual then began to attribute completeness to whiteness. This idea was 
then carried through to adulthood and was often passed down to the next generation” 
(Biko, 2004: 111). 

Colonial oppression is sophisticated in that it changes in order to maintain its 
control, which today comes in the form of less direct neo-colonialism. Kwame 
Nkrumah (1965: 69) believed that neo-colonialism is a kind of “recolonization”’. 
Neo-colonialism represents the last and most dangerous stage of imperialism. Like 
ethnocentrism, itis complex, sophisticated and harder to identify (Nkrumah, 1965: 69; 
Hook, 2004: 87). Colonial oppression is always changing its face, from colonialism 
to neo-colonialism, vulgar racism to ethnocentrism. The more colonial oppression 
changes, the harder it is to identify, making it harder to eliminate. Colonialists even 
go as far as creating differences between people; this way they are able to maintain 
control while people quarrel amongst themselves (Posnock, 1997: 327). Biko (2004: 
60) states that people were divided into two camps- the converted “amagqobheka” 
and the pagans, “amaqaba’, which also means uneducated or backwards. Members 
of the Shembe Church were categorised as belonging to the latter camp. 


SOLUTIONS: RECLAIMING OLD AFRICAN IDEALS 


One of the ways that Western society gained control of Africans and their consciousness 
is through the historical and continual discrediting of important African rituals, 
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culture and even science. “Amagqobheka” were forbidden to use impepho and other 
important herbs with many functions and uses (Pauw, 1963: 34). Buhlebendalo 
describes the manner in which black Christians still reject many aspects of African 
culture as a kind of “recolonization”. 


We recolonise ourselves, here’s mpepho, all our grandmothers used to burn it, but 
when we need calming and cleansing in our lives we’ll look at westernised things 
for solutions, you'll go to the pharmacy to buy expensive sage, leaving the mpepho 
you grew up with behind (Buhlebendalo, interview with author, 2019). 


Impepho is animportant holistic, ritualistic, cultural and medicinal herb (Becken, 
1968: 141). The scientific name for impepho is Helichrysum, it has many uses in the 
African context, including burning it to awaken the ancestors when the living wish to 
communicate or receive messages from them. Jmpepho is also used by individuals, 
sangomas or traditional healers, allowing them to communicate between different 
realms (Zondi & Ntshangase, 2013: 230). Impepho can be used in various ways, from 
burning it, to drinking it as a tea, taken raw, in bath water, using it as an ingredient 
in traditional beer and many other methods (Lourens, Viljoen & van Heerden, 2008: 
631). The medicinal uses are just as diverse, healing everything from colds and flu, 
fever, insomnia, weak libidos, allergies, diabetes, epilepsy, smallpox and hysteria, 
to its use for wound dressing and even pain relief. The burning of the plant is also 
said to help clear chest infections (Lourens, Viljoen & van Heerden, 2008: 630). 
The versatility of this and many other African herbs is impressive. Even though a 
herb like impepho and many others can cure a whole host of illnesses in ways that 
few Western medicines can, it is still sidelined or used as an “alternative” form 
of healing. Much of the #FeesMustFall student movement calls for a decolonized 
South Africa and decolonized educational structures, which put African science, 
knowledge and philosophies first. The call for decolonized education challenges our 
current reality. Black South Africans have historically been isolated from their land 
and its functions, and while African systems are being revitalized in post-apartheid 
South Africa, much of the old knowledge remains lost, sidelined, or is not commonly 
known, and is often contested and questioned for its validity and contradictions. 
Busisiwe (interview with author, 2019) however, sees this as an opportunity and 
believes that this is how new knowledge is created, through discussion, questioning 
and testing it. 


Diversity creates creativity so contradictory African knowledge is not a bad thing. 
We don’t have to have a singular African system... doing that will take us back to 
the binary systems that the West created. For us it’s about saying we want to take 
African methodology from the periphery and start centering them around our way 
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of life, because we do have a way of life that has worked for ages. So tapping into 
those things in the 21st century, for me that would be decolonised education. African 
ways were shifted into the periphery not because they didn’t work, but people came 
and said that they were barbaric. And you find that even the ways that were said 
to be barbaric, years down the line those very same people who discredited them 
are using those same methodologies and now we are paying so much to get them 
back to Africa. We also need to start with changing our mind-sets to stop believing 
that Africans are inferior. When we start look at ourselves as human beings and 
realising that we are worth more than what the colonisers have programed us to think 
we are, that’s when we will improve our knowledge systems in terms of knowledge 
creation. Because knowledge is not just everything that happens in the classroom, 
especially in African countries, the best kind of knowledge is the knowledge you get 
from outside the corners of the universities. 


Busisiwe also raises important points about the way African knowledge and 
practice is culturally appropriated, whitewashed and sold back to Africans as though 
it were a new product or idea. The question should no longer be; “Is indigenous 
knowledge important to teach?”, instead the question must be posed, “When should 
we start teaching it, how should it be taught, what are the obstacles and how do we 
address them?” Lehakoe (interview with author, 2019) adds; 


What we should be asking ourselves is whether or not there is still space for other 
forms of knowledge, because what I imagine when I think of decolonised institutions, 
is to have indigenous knowledge (IK) at the center, even if it is in the methods of 
teaching, if it’s not in the curriculum and then having everything else around that. I 
think trying to squeeze it *IK* into the curriculum and formal education in the way 
that we have it rightnow is not feasible...we must change everything. The *indigenous* 
knowledge isn’t the problem, because like we said with the mud houses, our old 
knowledge systems are presented back to us by the Western world. The problem is 
through who is presenting the knowledge, when it is presented by us. 


Here Lehakoe also makes brief mention of the way in which African ideas are 
sold back to black Africans by outsiders and she makes reference to mud houses, 
a project which is being developed in Bloemfontein, where the erasure of the 
African origin is clear because the homes are referred to as eco houses. The project 
has generated funding, but it goes to the University of the Free State because rich 
European donors do not trust poor black people with money. The programme also 
problematically draws references and inspiration from Orania, the racist whites-only 
community. The project has also arranged visits to Orania to see further examples, 
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despite the fact that Lesotho is in close proximity to Bloemfontein and there are 
many examples of mud houses there and all over South Africa. 

Buhlebendalo raises similar critiques in her earlier comment when she questions 
why people sometimes prefer commercialised sage, over traditional impepho, and 
in doing so, participate in the process of their own cultural erasure. While the 
reality remains, African solutions are the only things that can save Africa from its 
problems. A herb like impepho is cheap, holistic, easily accessible and has many 
medical functions. With SA’s health challenges and expensive healthcare systems, 
it would be a huge advantage to have the knowledge of the medical uses of this 
herb more commonly known and encouraged by medical practitioners, government, 
researchers and society. Additionally, it would be useful to create interdisciplinary 
discourse around something like impepho between the traditionalists, sciences 
and social sciences. The traditionalists can provide valuable information on its 
cosmological and health uses, which the health scientists can research further, and 
the representatives of the social sciences can analyse the way this herb creates better 
access to healthcare, unity and social cohesion from its use in rituals. 


SOLUTIONS: NEW STRATEGIES TO CONSIDER 


Much of what needs to be done in order to decolonize the curriculum is already 
being attempted in many ways, so there is no need to treat this process like an 
unachievable one. It is difficult to prescribe how this should be done; in fact, we 
should avoid prescribing or forcing certain agendas, especially because there is 
no one way to decolonize and we often differ on solutions. Take Karl Marx for 
example: his discussion on the communistic revolution and the conflict between the 
proletarians and capitalists is one that has inspired social justice activism in South 
Africa for many years. But even Marx’s ideas are being challenged in decolonial 
discourse. Marx draws much of his thought from Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel 
who was responsible for the racialism of Germany, and some of whose ideas were 
also later on adopted by the Nazis (Bonetto, 2006: 35). He is further critiqued for 
his view that the world begins in Asia and ends in Europe, completely ignoring 
Africa (Bernasconi, 2001: 171). Some believe both Marx and Hegel’s views should 
be removed from decolonized discourse, while others think it should only be Hegel 
who should be excluded. Many others believe we should not erase entire ideas and 
risk losing important historical context; instead, we should keep the positive and 
disregard the repressive, while still others believe even retaining the negative aspects 
is good, so that we never forget the violence of the West, which even made its way 
into intellectual discourse. These disagreements in many ways mimic the lack of 
cohesion between different AIC and how many questioned the Shembe Church’s 
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multicultural views that adopted the positive parts of Christianity. It is unclear 
how we should deal with these disagreements, which are not new to the decolonial 
discourse. There are many challenges linked to decolonization and they are not 
only linked to the recent calls for decolonization by FMF activists. In the 1960s 
and 1970s theorists like Kwame Nkrumah and Amilcar Cabral expressed similar 
concerns over decolonization, where Cabral (1969: 75) warned liberation leaders 
to be mindful of “ideological deficiency” and pay attention to the kinds of societies 
and futures they hoped to create. This is a struggle that even FMF students battled 
to keep in mind, and which was arguably the undoing of the movement. One of the 
successes of FMF was that it forced universities to take on the decolonial agenda 
by changing systems and curricula, but even institutions are failing at finding some 
form of consensus on what the goal is, what should fall and what should remain, and 
the agenda is increasingly being viewed as a managerial process which no longer 
speaks to the calls made by students in 2015 and 2016. Nkrumah (1965: 240) also 
warned against this, where he feared that neo-colonialism would be confused for 
decolonisation and taken up by actors whose true intentions are to main the status 
quo as much as possible. The change ends up being temporary or reforms rather 
than revolutionarizes, and keeps Western thought, culture, economic needs, and so 
forth at the core, while African systems remain in the periphery (Ndlovu-Gatsheni, 
2013: 71). African systems, knowledge and practices are once again disregarded or 
sidelined through this process. 

Itis important to ensure that decolonization strategies are bottom-up participatory 
processes, rooted in frequent dialogue, consultation and shared experiences and 
strategies. These are just some of the strategies I have adopted in my work at the 
University of the Free State’s Sociology Department. The department is said to 
pilot a new Social Movements course in 2021 and these are some of the strategies 
adopted; many of which can be readapted and applied to different contexts: 


e Drawing More from African Theorists and Case Studies: The idea is to have 
African theories as the core of the curriculum and the course objectives see to 
this in a significant way. This is done by mapping social movements in Africa, 
their history of challenging colonialism and by looking at the following 
theorists: Kwame Nkrumah, Bantu Biko and Frantz Fanon. The discussion 
around gender discourse and movements draws from Amina Mama and 
Obioma Nnaemeka. Some of the case studies include local examples like 
service delivery protests in Bloemfontein, the work being done by Abahlali 
Basemjondolo. Arab Springs, Occupy Wall Street and Zapatista protests also 
provide a global comparative juxtaposition. 

e Knowledge Exchange Week: The proposed knowledge exchange week 
would be a way of reimagining learning. The idea would be to invite 
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different individuals working in this space; from activists/ members of social 
movements, NGOs, academics, students and maybe even media and/or 
social media representatives reporting on or somehow involved with social 
movements. This week should help students understand different perspectives 
that are not just academic in nature, give a glimpse as to how what they have 
learnt can lead them on different career paths, show real-life experiences 
and deepen their understanding of the discourse. This will be done through 
important life histories they would not otherwise get to experience in the 
lecture room. The idea would be to have each of these “stakeholders” address 
the students during lectures. We could take advantage of them being around 
for a few days by also arranging seminars or panel discussions on campus, 
and this could even be a collaborative effort with other departments or 
neighbouring institutions of learning. This week can also be one of the major 
ways in which we provide concrete opportunities for evidence-based learning 
and engaged scholarship. The different views that are brought in by those 
working outside of the university space will bring in African, grassroots and 
alternative perspectives not often found in university spaces, but which are 
needed in these spaces in order to start the process of decolonizing them. 
No Tests and Exams: The idea is to do away with “traditional assessments” 
like exams and tests. Doing away with the exams and tests is another way 
in which this course tries to decolonize higher learning. Exams do not offer 
any tools or strategies students need to build on their career or help them 
navigate through life. Instead, they are a stressful process for both students 
and lecturers and they have led to a high prevalence in student suicides, 
depression and burnout. Innovative assessments should teach students new 
skills that are important for the different careers they might find themselves 
in, including but not limited to things like conducting interviews, engaging 
with different stakeholders, debate and discussion, presentation skills, 
journaling, and even a fun social media assessment where students can learn 
how to create awareness through memes, short videos, podcasts and many 
other social media tools. Many of these are group assessments which place 
an emphasis on shared learning and students supporting each other. This 
kind of assessment will indirectly lead to the building of other skills, such as 
confidence, empathy, interpersonal skills and the ability to work with others, 
a stronger ability to observe and make sense of one’s surroundings, and how 
to defend one’s points of view and build strong critiques around ideas they 
disagree with. These are all “soft skills” that are important in the workplace 
and in general social engagements. 

Frequently Workshopping Courses: Students often find the content taught 
dull, boring or irrelevant. Students often do not have a say in curriculum 
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design except through problematic standardized student evaluation forms that 
do not capture the nuances of each course and are usually not taken seriously 
by either students or staff. The new Social Movements course hopes to 
remedy this by workshopping the course with students and other departments 
and possibly other universities. This will be done before the course is piloted. 
It is also important to perform this process repeatedly, maybe every three to 
five years, to ensure that the content is still relevant and engaging. 


On a grander scale, these and other decolonial strategies need to have greater 
alignment with institutional practices. Decolonized institutions should not be 
institutions that exclude or deregister students for financial reasons, they should 
not respond with force and violence when they are challenged by students and 
staff through protests or other means. They should also care about students’ socio- 
economic challenges like struggling to get to campus because they live far away 
or do not have transport money, struggling to pay rent or living in inadequate 
accommodation, students who are food insecure, and so on, because even the best 
and most imaginative, relevant decoloniality strategies will fail when they are offered 
to hungry students who cannot think beyond where their next meal will come from, 
or how they will get to campus, for example. 


FUTURE RESEARCH DIRECTIONS 


There is a growing trend in South Africa and Africa at large to reclaim lost African 
ideals. More and more scholars are reading and writing about them, social movements 
like FMF are inspired by them and more people are openly practicing cultural rituals, 
consulting sangomas, honoring ancestors and so on. Many Africans are coming to 
realize that trying to mold themselves to “fit” into an unaccepting Western culture 
is violent and destructive for the individual and the collective, and it will not solve 
Africa’s problems. It was through these kinds of reflections and discussions that 
the Shembe movement was established as both a spiritual and passive resistance 
movement. And over a century later, it is also through these reflections that students 
challenged the violence of the state and universities during FMF. It was through the 
students’ efforts and calls for radical and immediate transformation that these once 
lost ideas were brought to the forefront to be discussed, researched and implemented. 
Future African scholars, particularly those of color, have aresponsibility and inherent 
duty to explore and build on this kind of research and the struggles FMF students raise, 
not just in the social sciences, but also in their various fields of sciences, commerce, 
mathematics and so on. This is the work that needs to be done to dispel the myth that 
Africans were not creating knowledge before Western occasion and to bring those 
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knowledge systems (old and new) to the mainstream, both in the continent and all 
over the world. There are many challenges that will be faced when attempting to do 
this, some personal and internal, while others will be external and structural. The 
personal challenges speak to the fact that Africans have not healed as individuals 
or as communities. The centuries-old oppression is entrenched in many Africans’ 
minds; they believe and sometimes perpetuate the idea that they are inferior. The 
traumas experienced decades or centuries ago are transferred from generation to 
generation. As ideological as it sounds, Africans need to go through individual and 
collective healing, a process of “decolonizing the mind”. There are many ways to 
do this and these should also be researched and debated, but it is my opinion that 
one of the best ways we can do this is through reclaiming African spirituality as a 
cross-cutting guiding principle that informs different knowledge discourses, daily 
life, sustainability, social interaction, business, and so on. Many of the external 
and structural challenges that will be encountered have already been mentioned in 
part throughout this paper; they include challenges participating in the global stage 
where blackness is undermined, where the global north is skeptical of buying into 
ideas and strategies led by Africans, particularly black Africans. The historical and 
continued erasure of black or African contributions in meaningful advance and the 
appropriation of those advances by white people and the West at large is another 
major structural challenge, but it is through this kind of research that these systems 
will be challenged and dismantled. 


CONCLUSION 


This paper highlights many of the issues and challenges in South Africa’s educational 
and knowledge production structures, especially those that have their origins rooted 
in Western or colonial history, which sees itself as superior to African history. This 
was done primarily by exploring South Africa’s history of protesting and resistance 
within schools and universities. However, this paper in no way suggests that people 
boycott schools and mainstream educational or health structures, as they still have 
their importance and relevance, especially in a modernized space like South Africa. 
It would also be a mistake to completely reject these structures when not enough 
work has been done to build up African systems and ideas. The contradiction, 
however, is that while we need mainstream education for our survival, especially in 
the modern world, it is also rooted in oppression and creates an inferiority complex 
amongst Africans who are not represented in the structure. The intention of this 
paper is to dispel the myth that African ideas are inferior, whilst showing a glimpse 
of the history that led to this false sentiment. Like the #FMF student movement, this 
paper calls for decolonized social structures, especially in education. Our country 
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cannot survive without this change, as racial and political tensions rise every day. 
Africans have a lot to teach the world, and empowering Africans to understand and 
be proud of their culture and the knowledge that comes from it, has the potential to 
fix many of Africa’s and South Africa’s problems, including high unemployment, 
challenges in accessing healthcare, a failing school system, poverty, environmental 
and technological challenges and many more. Taking steps to prioritize African 
languages and cultural systems within “mainstream” education, may also be the 
restorative tool needed to address the festering apartheid wounds and burdens 
still carried by many black South Africans. Moreover, giving more importance 
to African languages and ideas in schools and universities may save our school 
systems as knowledge will be delivered in a language in which more students are 
comfortable learning. Such content would also instil the missing notion that black 
people are enough and can be doctors, scientists, inventors, farmers, entrepreneurs, 
environmentalists, writers and more, without turning their backs on their culture, 
because their culture is the thing that can get them to where they need to go. This 
discussion includes looking at Helichrysum, a herb usually used in African cultures 
for religious reasons, but which also has important health and scientific purposes, 
including curing diseases and illnesses in a way that is significantly cheaper and 
not as risky as Western medicine. If Helichrysum alone has so much potential, what 
about the other African science and knowledge we ignore while we obsessively chase 
all that is Western in not only medical but also educational systems? 
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KEY TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 


African Independent Church(es): Churches that subscribe to African Traditional 
Religious ideals. Some are big, organised and unite different cultural groups in the 
way that the Shembe church is, but few are as large or diverse. Many are formed 
across common cultural identity lines, which is why there are so many different 
AICs; the different cultures that bind them might have similarities at times, but they 
are typically vast and diverse. 

African Traditional Religion: Should preferably be referred to as African 
Traditional Religion(s) because there are many and they do not carry similar 
characteristics in the way that Ibramic faiths do. In fact, some reject Ibramic faiths, 
while others embrace certain aspects and Africanize them. One of the few things 
that most ATRs have in common is that they respect and honour ancestors. 

Amagqobheka:: Black Christian converts, forbidden to use African herbs and 
engage in African practices or rituals. 

Amagqaba:: A derogatory word often used to describe uneducated black people. 
It loosely translates to “primitive”, “backwards” or “pagan”. 

Bantu Education Act: The act of 1953, also known as the Black Education Act. 
It led to the erasure of African indigenous languages in schools. Black students were 
forced to learn in Afrikaans and were only taught low labour skills that would aid 
in assisting whites. 

eBuhleni: Shembe Village located in Inanda, KwaZulu-Natal. It is a Shembe 
“mecca” and a sacred and holy space. It is where gatherings take place in July and 
September each year. The direct English translation is “a place of beauty”. eBuhleni 
is the biggest Shembe faction. 
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ekuPhakameni: Shembe Village located in Inanda, KwaZulu-Natal, It is a 
Shembe “mecca” and a sacred and holy space. It is where gatherings take place in 
July and September each year. The direct English translation is “a higher place of 
enlightenment”. This branch is the oldest Shembe faction. 

Fees Must Fall (FMF): South African national student movement, characterized 
by protests across different universities. It challenged structural and systematic 
exclusions of marginalized students and employees in university spaces, calling 
even for a decolonized curriculum. The movement peaked in 2015 and 2016, but 
arguably still exists today. 

Impepho:: African herb/plant burnt when awakening/communicating with the 
ancestors. It can also be used for medicinal purposes. The scientific name of the 
genus to which it belongs is Helichrysum. 

Inanda: Predominantly black township located in KwaZulu-Natal, South Africa. 

Isaiah Shembe: Founder of the Shembe Church. 

Johannes Shembe: Isaiah Shembe’s third wife’s son. He took over the church 
after Isaiah’s death in 1935. 

Mokgoro:: Sesotho name for a traditional mud house. 

Mount iNhlangakazi: Sacred Shembe site where the annual pilgrimage takes 
place each January. 

Orania: Located in Northern Cape, South Africa. It is a whites-only Afrikaner 
town, where black people are typically only allowed in as low skilled labour. 

Sangoma: Diviner, spiritual healer, someone who can connect the living with 
their ancestors through rituals and prayer. 

Shembe Church: An African Traditional Religious church that was founded by 
Isaiah Shembe in 1910. The church mixes African tradition and culture with what 
it believes to be the best parts of Christianity. 

Soweto Uprising: A series of demonstrations and protests which took place in 
1976, whereby students challenged the Bantu Education Act, as well as apartheid 
as a whole. 
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